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It is probable that in this matter scholars have been too much influenced by
the impression given by Prankish conditions, especially under Ciovis. The
Church supported him only because it ardently desired him to spread Catholicism
among those neighbouring states which clung to Aryanism.1 After his death,
Prankish history shows how little the Church was concerned methodically, and in
all circumstances, to further the development of a strong monarchical power.
In spite of its influence it did not prevent the partition of the kingdom into four
and the abolition of the monarchy, any more than it did so among the Lombards
under the Catholic Aripert. The position is even plainer in the case of the Visi-
goths. Here the Catholic Church, i.e. the bishops, who had gained much power
in the state after King Recared's conversion (587), vigorously supported the
rebellion of the Gothic Count Sisenand against King Swinthila, when the latter
attempted to limit the power of the nobles, which had already become a danger
to the monarchy, and to set up a strong royal rule (631).2 Later King Kindasvint,
when making a fresh attempt of this nature in 641, again found the Church
against him, although he was himself a zealous Christian.
The political position of the Church is obvious. It supported kingly authority
wherever, and in so far as, it hoped for the increase and expansion of its own power
therefrom; but if a strong monarchy threatened its power with diminution,
the Church did not hesitate for a moment to attack that monarchy. In justification
of this it was easy enough to produce apt texts from the Bible and from Christ's
teaching, and to use them successfully. The call to reverence the law, warnings
against tyranny and sinful lust for power, and the summons to the Church to protect
the poor and oppressed, were used for this purpose. We find these arguments
advanced by the fourth council of Toledo in 633, after the deposition
of King Swinthila, to justify the action of the Church.
The monarchy, as we have already pointed out, was also in existence among
the Anglo-Saxons in the fifth century before the time of Augustine.3 On the other
hand, the expansion of the Roman ecclesiastical system and ecclesiastical unity in
the seventh century did not immediately lead to a single consolidated monarchy.
There were seven or eight smaller kingdoms in existence for several centuries,
and unity did not come until the tenth century. One of the finest historians of
the English constitution, Bishop Stubbs, has stated that this political unity
cannot have been due solely to the unity of the Church, which may have helped
but cannot have caused it.4 Indeed, he considers it a mistake to say that clerical
influence was one of the chief reasons for the increase of kingly power.5 Union
came gradually, after several attempts at it in Kent, Northumbria, and Mercia had
come to grief. The "West Saxon dynasty succeeded in abolishing the smaller king-
ships because of its military success against the Danes, who had conquered the
other kings.6 A military organization, the necessity for maintaining it per-
manently on account of constant threats of war from without, above all the
importance of an experienced and well-armed following, these were decisive
factors in developing a superior monarchy, which began at the end of the sixth
century. Moreover, the episcopal rule of the Church, even though a monarchical
system, would lead, if imitated, to a co-ordination of the rulers of small districts
1  See below, chap, viii, The Church.
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